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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, November, 189G. 

NO T£S ON SLANG. 

Slang, neither on its philological side nor on 
its psychological and rhetorical side, has re- 
ceived all the attention that it deserves. With 
a few notable exceptions, no very persistent 
efforts have been made to collect and record 
current slang expressions and to trace their 
derivation. Not very many attempts have 
been made to explain psychological effects of 
slang', and to discover the conditions that give 
rise to it. The treatment of slang in books on 
rhetoric and usage is abstract and sometimes 
dogmatic ; the subject is usually dismissed 
with a few more or less conventional words of 
warning. 

If this be true, I may be permitted to call 
attention to some investigations in college 
slang that have been carried on with the help 
of the students in one of the rhetoric courses 
in the University of Michigan. In order to 
provide the material for this work, the students 
were asked to collect and define specimens of 
slang used by students in this University. 
About six hundred expressions were obtained 
in this way. These were classified with refer- 
ence to their origin, so far as possible, and 
in January of this year were published, ac- 
companied by a brief comment and by a bibli- 
ography, as one in the series of Contributions 
to Rhetorical Theory, edited by Prof. F. N. 
Scott. 

The second step was an attempt to learn 
more definitely what is the psychological and 
rhetorical side of slang : what kind of feelings 
or images it arouses; under what circum- 
stances and to produce what effects it is used 
most. Some attempt was also made to ascer- 
tain what influence its use has upon vocabu- 
lary. 

With this end in view, the members of the 
class were asked to answer a set of questions 
bearing upon the points just mentioned. Their 
answers throw enough light on these points to 
make it worth while, it seems to me, to give 
the following brief digest of them. The digest 
is made from eighty-seven of the reports. It 
should be added that nearly all the mem- 



bers of the class that collected the specimens 
of slang already referred to and wrote these 
reports were either in their second or third 
year of residence at the University, 
i. At what age did you begin to use slang? 
(Eighty-four answers.) 

Considerable uncertainty was manifested in 
the answers to this question, and few seemed 
sure of the exact year. From the ages that 
were given, the average age was found to be 
between eight and nine. A few began to use 
slang much earlier. A few on the other hand, 
did not begin to use slang until they entered 
the high school, and three did not begin until 
they entered the University. But nearly half 
stated that they used slaag first when they 
began going to the grammar school. It was 
probably this latter period that the student 
had in mind who remarked, 

"When I arrived at what we often call the 
'smart age,' without which. I may say, a boy's 
life is never complete, I began to use slang; 
and I am sorry to say I then dipped very 
deeply into its use, and, so far as possible, 
talked entirely in slang; for the one who 
could invent and use the most striking slang 
expressions was the best fellow always." 

2. At what age did {or do) yon use the most 

slang? (Eighty-two answers.) 
The average age falls in the period between 
sixteen and nineteen. Thirty-four, or about 
forty per cent., said that they have used most 
since coming to college ; twenty of these use 
most at the present time. 

3. What effect does slang have npon you? 

(Seventy answers.) 

The answers to this question show great 
diversity of opinion. They may be roughly 
divided into four classes. (1) Those which 
testify to the disagreeable effect of slang. (2) 
Those which testify to the pleasurable effect. 
(3) Those which deal with slang as a promoter 
of clearness, or force. (4) Those which de- 
scribe the effect of slang upon the hearer's 
opinion of the user. 

Twenty, or a little less than thirty per cent., 
bore witness to the " disagreeable," " harsh," 
"jarring" effect of some or all slang. "It 
always grates upon me," says one, "and pro- 
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duces the effect of vulgarity, though I know 
that it is used by many really refined people." 
Says another, 

"Most slang has a disagreeable effect upon 
me, impressing me as being a careless use of 
English : the contractions especially. It is 
like walking across a green lawn day after day 
until the grass is ruined, although a very few 
more steps would have avoided this destruc- 
tion. The ' corners ' in conversation are apt 
to be treated in the same thoughtless way by 
persons who use much slang, and ordinarily I 
am much displeased by it." 

With several, the unpleasant effect of slang is 
due not only to the intrinsic nature of slang, 
but also to the character of the user. 

" When I hear slang used by persons who 
are unaccustomed to using it," writes one, 
"it has a disgusting effect upon me. I feel 
that they are forcing themselves to use it. But 
when those who are wont to employ slang 
speak it in my presence, it has no effect upon 
me." 

And another writes, "To hear it from the 
mouth of any one I honor or respect, affects 
me like a dash of cold water." 

Fifteen, or a little over twenty per cent., bore 
witness, on the other hand, to the "pleasant," 
"humorous," "jovial," character of some or 
all slang. "Whenever I hear a slang expres- 
sion," writes one, " I feel like laughing aloud, 
and I can never restrain a smile at such times. 
A slang expression always seems to jump at 
the meanings which are intended." "Usually 
slang tends to arouse ludicrous images," says 
another, for example, "if I stop to think of 
the absurdity of the slang terms." Another 
says, "Slang makes me feel light-spirited." 
Another, " Polite slang arouses a pleasant 
state of mind." Another, "I always feel as 
though I were violating some rule when I use 
slang, but there is a freedom and delight in its 
use that offsets this feeling." And another, 

"When I hear a slang phrase, I am both 
pleased and displeased, — displeased because 
of a prejudice against slang which, however, 
I believe to be now more a habit than an actual 
mental bias. I am pleased, however, more 
than I am displeased, because of the rare in- 
sight of which these expressions seem to be 
the product. They seem to vanquish whole 
hosts of conventionalities." 

Eight, or about ten per cent., stated that 
slang often promoted clearness and force. 



Says one, " It has the effect of making what is 
said decidedly clear." Says another, "I do 
not notice that slang has any effect upon me 
other than to arouse my attention." 

Nineteen, or nearly thirty per cent., speak 
of the effect of slang upon their opinion of the 
character of the person using it. They say 
that they lose respect for one who uses it, that 
they regard him as lacking in refinement or as 
unduly familiar. " A constant use of slang by 
any one is very distasteful to me, and I always 
feel sorry for the person using it." Another 
says, 

"When I hear slang that is used to create 
laughter or to show the brightness of the 
speaker, I immediately judge him to be an un- 
refined person. When it is used for clearness, 
I consider that it is allowable under the cir- 
cumstances." 

And another, 

"If I hear a person with whom I am but 
slightly acquainted use slang, it lowers him 
slightly in my estimation — it seems to bring 
him down from the heights of excellence to a 
level with ordinary people." "But when I 
hear a friend use slang," the same writer adds, 
" it does not affect my opinion of him, but it 
seems to give me a feeling of gaiety, of hail- 
fellow-well-met ! " 

Four said that slang had no effect on them. 

4. What effect do you seek to prodttce by the 
use of slang? (Seventy-six answers.) 

Thirty-eight, or fifty per cent., said that they 
used slangtogiye "force, ""emphasis," "vivid- 
ness," or "point" to what they say; some of 
these said they used it to attract the attention 
of the hearer. Sixteen, or about twenty-five 
per cent., said they used it to produce a hu- 
morous effect. Thirteen, or about twenty per 
cent., said they used it to promote clearness. 
One student adds, however, that he uses slang 
not only when he wishes to be clear and pre- 
cise, but also when he wishes to give an im- 
pression of vagueness. 

Eleven said they used slang for the sake of 
brevity. This, however, does not bear directly 
on the question of effect to be produced. 

Seven said they used slang to give the effect 
of good fellowship. "I think that I use it 
most when I am trying to establish a feeling 
of comradeship, and when I am trying to be 
humorous." And another writes, " By the use 
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of slang, I seek to show my good fellowship, 
my friendly interest in, and equality with, 
those before whom I can use it with impunity." 
Five said they used slang to make others 
think them worldly-wise, or "smart." "When 
younger," says one, "I thought slang was 
manly, and made people laugh." And an- 
other says, 

"In using slang I desire to produce the effect 
that I have seen something of the world, and 
the indication of this versatility gives me 
pleasure. I also feel that I am considered 
witty when I use the appropriate slang." 

Seven said they used slang solely from 
habit, or without conscious intention of pro- 
ducing any effect. 

5. Under what circumstances do you make 
use of slang? (Seventy-four answers.) 

Forty, or more than half, said they made 
use of slang only when with intimate friends 
of their own age or younger, with class-mates, 
with boon-companions. "I use it," says one, 
" in circumstances of familiarity, of company 
and of subject, and when I know that no one 
present is opposed to its use." And another 
says, 

"When in the companionship of those with 
whom I am well acquainted, with whom I feel 
myself to be on a par, and who have much the 
same interests as I do, I use slang indiscrimi- 
nately." 

Sixteen said they used it when in company 
with others who used it and understood it. "I 
do not think I use slang to any great extent," 
writes one, "but when I am with people who 
carry on most of their conversation in slang, 
I find I can readily adapt myself to the condi- 
tions." And another writes, 

" I make most use of slang when I am with 
persons who use it a great deal. Their slang 
seems to act as a challenge, and slang phrases, 
which I had supposed were forgotten, sud- 
denly come to my mind and force themselves 
unconsciously into my speech." 

Ten, instead of answering this question with 
reference to the objective circumstances, de- 
scribed rather the moods or emotions ex- 
perienced when using slang or when prompted 
to use it. These are variously described as 
feelings of disgust, anger, delight, excitement, 
playfulness, relaxation, frivolity, hilariousness, 
etc. These feelings are not directed toward 



the slang expressions themselves, but rather 
are aroused by the circumstances that call 
them forth. One man wriies that when he is 
joyful he uses slang, and when he is sorrowful 
he does not. 

Four said that they used slang anywhere 
and under any circumstances. One said, any- 
where in Ann Arbor. Two did not know un- 
der what circumstances they used slang. 

6. Under what circumstances do you avoid the 

use of slang ? (Seventy eight answers.) 

Nearly all who made answer to this question 
said that they refrained from using slang when 
in the presence of those with whom they were 
not well acquainted, or who were considerably 
older than they, or whom they regarded as 
cultured and averse to slang. Twenty- eight 
said that they avoided slang when they were 
with those with whom they were not on familiar 
terms ; nineteen, when with their elders ; ten 
when in the presence of ladies ; forty-three 
when talking with those whom they regarded 
as refined, worthy of respect, or unaccustomed 
to the use of slang. " I always avoid slang," 
writes one, "when conversing with a professor 
or tutor of English, or when conversing with 
any hater of slang." 

Two said that they did not know that they 
avoided the use of slang under any circum- 
stances. 

Two said that they avoided it outside of 
Ann Arbor. 

One said that he avoided the use of slang in 
the presence of young people before whom he 
wished to set a good example. 

7. What effect do you think the use of slang 

has had upon your vocabulary? If 
possible give illustrations. (.Eighty-one 
answers.) 

Forty-eight stated that the use of slang had 
tended to narrow or corrupt their vocabularies. 
"Slang has injured my vocabulary in this 
way," writes one, "when I wish to avoid 
using it I talk in a hesitating manner, trying to 
select words in place of the slang which I 
have been in the habit of using." One writes, 

"I think slang has a general tendency to 
diminish one's vocabulary, for one will use one 
word to express many different ideas; for in- 
stance, I say 'crazy,' when I mean 'horrid,' 
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' homely ' ' disgusting,' or anything which I do 
not like." 

The word 'killing,' another uses to express 
many different ideas. And another writes, 

" I think slang has injured my vocabulary, for 
I often find it impossible to think of a good 
word to take the place of a slang expression ; 
for example, I am sure to say ' rattle ' for 'con- 
fuse.' " 

But not enough examples of this kind were 
cited to make good the assertion in regard to 
the damaging effect of slang upon the vocabu- 
lary. 

Twenty-five said that, so far as they knew, 
the use of slang had had little or no effect 
upon their vocabularies. A few of these at- 
tributed this to the fact that they had used but 
little slang. 

Four said they did not know what effect 
slang had had upon their vocabularies. 

Five said that slang had enlarged their vo- 
cabularies. The reasoning in some of the 
answers is rather ingenious. One writes, 

" It has had a good influence, because, having 
once by the use of slang expressed a thought 
before a common audience, I have to hunt up 
good words for the same thought when giving 
it to an educated hearer. Therefore, it has 
widened my vocabulary." 

And another, 

"Slang makes my vocabulary broader both 
on account of the slang itself, and on account 
of the incentive it gives to seek words to take 
the place of slang. The vocabulary is purified 
by the attention paid to the avoiding of slang." 

8. Nave you been warned against the use of 
slang? When? How? What reasons, 
if any, were giveti? What influence did 
the warning have? (Seventy-three an- 
swers.) 
Most of the answers to this question were 
fragmentary. Sixty-six, or about ninety per 
cent., said that they had been warned against 
the use of slang either by parents, friends, 
teachers, or books, or by some or all combined. 
Seventeen said that they did not remember 
having ever been warned against slang; a few 
of these attributed this to the fact that they 
had been little given to its use. 

The reasons given for the warning were usu- 
ally that slang was vulgar, damaging to the 
vocabulary, did not sound nice, was ungentle- 



manly or unladylike, as the case may be, un- 
refined, etc. 

Forty-seven referred to the influence of the 
warning. In twenty-six cases, the warning 
was effective and caused the offender to use 
less slang or to eschew it altogether. In 
twenty-one cases, the warning had little or no 
effect. According to this evidence the warn- 
ing had the effect desired about half the time. 

I have no desire to put forth any extensive 
attempts at interpretation of the data furnished 
by these students, nor do I think that the data 
at hand are sufficiently exhaustive to warrant 
far-reaching generalizations ; they are sugges- 
tive rather than conclusive. Two or three 
points, however, may be more evident than 
they were before. One is that the slang ques- 
tion is not so simple as it might seem at first 
glance, but is highly complex. The various 
definitions of slang and classifications of slang 
expressions that have been proposed by the 
students and by others, point to the conclusion 
that it is not one slang, but many slangs, or 
different kinds of slang, which represent, in a 
way, different classes of society, different 
trades, professions, sports, and so on. Further- 
more, the list of slang expressions that have 
been handed in shows that slang expresses 
itself in a great variety of ways, — sometimes 
coining words outright ; sometimes paring 
down or expanding well established words ; in 
a few instances, going to the opposite extreme 
of holding on to words that have been out- 
grown or repudiated by literary language 
and, in the majority of cases, attaching to 
words and phrases new meanings, either figu- 
rative or intensive. In addition to this, the 
reports just examined show how varied are 
the effects produced by slang, — effects that are 
due not only to the nature of the expressions 
themselves, but also to the circumstances in 
which they are used, and to the character of 
the user. If the bare frames of these general 
statements be filled out with concrete details 
as illustrations, the slang question is likely to 
become bewilderingly complex; and, perhaps, 
it may seem at first sight as if the chief and 
only value of the investigations undertaken is 
to bewilder the dogmatist in matters of usage. 

One general principle, however, may be 
found, I think, in the situation before us, — a 
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principle that may be seen at work in all mani- 
festations of slang, and that may help to ex- 
plain all of its effects. It is the principle that 
slang is an impulsive protest against conven- 
tionality ; that it is a reaction, more or less 
conscious, from authority; that it is an attempt 
to break away from the established customs or 
habits of speech, which we call rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and laws of language. I 
shall not try to go behind this principle, and 
show of what sort of psychological or ethical 
stuff it is made. It is too familiar to need ex- 
planation in order to be intelligible. The 
young especially, who have not lived very 
deeply into the customs, habits, imperatives of 
life, and to whom laws may appear to be the 
arbitrary dictates of a more or less external 
authority, dictates that may seem to deaden 
the spontaneity of individual impulses, are 
likely to understand what is meant by an im- 
pulsive protest against conventionality. This 
helps to explain why young people use more 
slang than their elders. The use of slang by 
children, for example, may be regarded as an 
indication of a reaction, a breaking away, 
more or less unconscious, of course, from the 
earlier restraints of the home and family life. 
It is significant that nearly half of the writers 
of the reports we have been considering date 
their use of slang from the time they began 
going to school ; for this time marks a pretty 
decided break between the previous life in the 
family and the larger life in the community. 

Further illustrations might be given. The 
principle helps to explain why nearly all, ac- 
cording to the reports, refrain on most occa- 
sions from the use of slang when in the pres- 
ence of older people, and of those who are 
seldom known to transgress a rule. It also 
helps to account for the fact that many of the 
writers of the reports regarded slang as a sign 
of intimacy, — as a kind of lingo that is used 
freely only when with boon-companions of 
one's own age. Those who react from au- 
thority, be it political, religious, or linguistic, 
are likely to be closely bound together. 

Will this principle explain what many regard 
as the damaging effect of slang upon the vo- 
cabulary ? In part, at least. It should be 
taken into account that this principle of reac- 
tion, like all principles of reaction, is one- 



sided, is partial, is only one half of the whole 
situation, so to speak ; for that from which it 
reacts is not less powerful, else there would be 
no reaction at all. The whole situation is the 
living organism that we call language : habits, 
forms, structure, on one side ; impulses to 
expression on the other. That kind of slang 
is the "slangiest" which is most reactionary, 
most impulsive, which deviates furthest from 
the established habits, or rules of speech. 
Now, in the physical organism, to continue the 
analogy suggested above, those impulses that 
are blindest, that deviate furthest from the 
established habits of action, are least likely to 
become permanent channels of activity; or, if 
persisted in, are liable to break down and 
disintegrate the organism. Just so in the lin- 
guistic organism, that kind of slang which 
reacts most violently from the accepted canons 
of speech is either likely to be short-lived, or, 
if persisted in, is liable to assume the functions 
hitherto performed by more highly organized 
centers of speech, and thus may tend to 
weaken vocabulary. To be a slave to slang is 
like being a slave to any other raw, unmediated 
impulse or passion. So few illustrations of 
the damaging effect of slang upon the vocabu- 
lary were mentioned in the reports, although 
forty-eight, or more than half, testified to this 
damaging effect, that these general statements 
must be left hanging in the air. 

It may seem to follow from the foregoing 
paragraph that slang is wholly bad and de- 
structive. Such an implication was not in- 
tended, for slang has a good side. The crea- 
tion of slang is a sign of life in language. It 
is only the senseless repetition of warmed- 
over slang that is at once a sign and cause of 
linguistic atrophy. The laws of normal lan- 
guage development, — the expressions of the 
moving equilibrium of tension between ac- 
quired structure and fresh impulses to ex- 
pression — with these slang may not have very 
much to do. But slang is a sign that these 
impulses are active, and that the structure of 
the language is not liable to stiffen so as to 
become an inadequate means for the commu- 
nication of new ideas. Then, too, slang in its 
impulsive strivings is likely to hit off expres- 
sions that are of real service, and that are 
destined to become organic elements of the 
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language ; it may become at its best, as Walt 
Whitman 1 and Prof. Brander Matthews* have 
asserted, a feeder of the vocabulary. 

Willard C. Gore. 
University of Michigan. 



THE CANCIONERO GENERAL DE 
CASTILLO, EDITION OF 1517. 

I. 
In the Ticknor collection of Spanish books, 
now part of the splendid Boston Public Libra- 
ry, there is a copy of the Cancionero General, 
of which Ticknor speaks as of the edition of 
1535. ' He was led to regard this as the real 
date by the last folio cxci which is supplied in 
writing and bears the written colophon: Fin. 
Impresso en Sevilla afio de 1535. But a cur- 
sory collation of the same with the unchanged 
edition of 1540, as given in the notes of the 
Cancionero General published by " La So- 
ciedad de Bibli6filos Espanoles," 2 is sufficient 
to convince us that it cannot be of this date; on 
the contrary , it can be shown to be the important 
third edition of 1517, a copy of which is men- 
tioned by Brunet as existing in the National 
Library at Paris but which the " Sociedad " 
failed to obtain and to incorporate in their 
edition of the Cancionero .* 

In Ticknor's copy the title page and the table 
of contents are wanting. Of the first folio 
there is but one upper third left and it bears 

1 "Slang in America." North American Review, 141, 
43'-5. 

2 "The Functions of Slang. 1 ' Harper's Magazine, 87, 
304-12. 

1 " I possess those of Sevilla 1535, and of Anvers 1557 and 
1573." History 0/ Spanish Literature, 1879, vol. r . P. 459i 
note 8. Cf. also ibid., p. 460, n. 9; p. 464, n. 15; p. 465, n. 
18; p. 467, n. 20; p. 470, n. 26. 

2 "En cuanto a la de 1535, si bien no la hemos tenido a la 
vista, nos hemos valido de ia copia manuscrita de ella, que 
pertenecu) a D. Agustin Dur.in, y existe hoy en la Biblioteca 
Nacional, signatura M. -313; adem^s de que la edicion que 
le sigue de 1540. est i copiada de ella a plana y renglon, segun 
manifiesta el mismo senor Duran en los Apendices a su Ro- 
rnancero General." Cancionero General de Hernando de 
Castillo segun la edicion de 1511, con un apendice de lo ana- 
dido en las de 1527, 1540 y 1557. Publicale la Sociedad del 
Bibln.nlos Espanoles, Madrid 1882, p. h. 

3 "Nuestras m 's minuciosas investigaciones han sido in- 
fructuosas para obtener las de 1514, 1517, 1520 y 1535, las 
cuales no existen en las Bibliotecas p.;blicas de Madrid, ni 
hemos hallado la menor noticia ni antecedente de que puedan 
existir en alguna particular, siendo esto tanto in s de sentir, 
cuanto que aparece indudable que desde la segunda edicion 
del Cancionero conienzaron a suprimirse algunas composi- 
ciones do la primera, y a anadirse H la vez otras nuevas," Ibid. 



the following printed inscription : 

Cancionero general de muchas y diuersas 

obras| 
de todos : o delos mas principales trobadores| 
despana : ansi antiguos como moedrnos (sic) 

en de| 
uocion: enmoralidad: en amores: en burlas: ro 
mances: villancicos: canciones: letras de inuen| 
ciones : motes : glosas : preguntas : respue- 

stas. Otra vez im[ 
presso copilado enmedado y corregido por el 

mesmo Ferna| 
do del castillo. Co adicio de muchas y muy 

escogidas obras| 
Cada vna en su lugar por gentil orden afiadi- 

das. 
The lower part of this folio has evidently 
been cut away by the Office of the Inquisition, 
for on the clean sheet pasted up in its place 
we find written ; Este libro esta expurgado 
por el expurgaiorio del Sato oficio con licencia 
J. Baptista Martinez. On the reverse of this 
folio there are left thirty lines of Mosen Juan 
Tallante's devotional poerrn in two columns 
and in Gothic characters, in which the whole 
of the book is printed, beginning respectively 
with : 

preuiesses secretos de qualquier manera 

and : 

la carne hiocente con sangre placaste ; 

the last two lines are cut through the middle 
but can be made out by comparison. Folios 
ii-xvii (inclusive), which contained the obras 
de deuocion are wanting ; only the last one, in 
Valencian, by Vincent Ferradis, beginning 
with : 

Ans quel grji sol : de resplandor eterna 

has escaped the shears of the Holy Office and 
is found on f. xviii. 

F. lv is mutilated, an irregular large piece 
being torn out of it ; fs. Ixxxix, xc and xci are 
wanting and are supplied in writing by a much 
later hand than the date given by the same 
copyist in the colophon ; fs. cv, cvi, cxii, cxviii 
and cxxxvi are slightly injured ; fs. cxv, 
cxxxvii, clxxviii and clxxix are wanting. All 
folios after cxc are gone, but part of cxci is 
supplied in writing and contains the end of 

4 No. 1 in the Cancionero of the Sociedad. 
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